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Tonight’s speaker will be ... 
Dr Tim O'Hara, his subject will be 
‘Marine Biodiversity.’ 


March speaker will be... 
Carol Hall who will be speaking on 
Antarctica. 


She introduces herself as follows: 
‘After graduating in Geography from 
the University of Sheffield and 
teaching for two years, | arrived in 
NSW in 1972 and taught Field 
Studies to visiting senior High School 
students at the then Jindabyne 
National Fitness Centre (now 
transformed, | see, into the Jindabyne 
Winter Sports Academy! 

| have just returned from two weeks 
at Perisher Valley with the Victorian 
Nature Photography Group). 


| taught Geography for 14 years at 
Ballarat Grammar School. 
Photography, travel and outdoor 
pursuits were integral to such work, 
and after my husband died in 1993 | 
joined the Ballarat Field Naturalists, 
and later both Ballarat camera clubs 
and the Victorian Nature Photography 
Group. 


With a particular interest in Ice Ages 
and the processes of glaciation, | 
visited Alaska in 1997. Then in 
February of 2000 | fulfilled the long- 
held dream of visiting Antarctica, plus 
a few days walking in Patagonia.’ 
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We welcome the following 
new members 
Jackie Birrell 
Trish McColl 
Steve Bayley 

to the Club and wish them a 

long and happy 

association. 
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Picture on the front cover—by 
Ros Smallwood 


Several of these morel fungi, 


Morchella sp., appeared in her 
garden path early 
December, 2003 


CLUB NOTICES 


Club Excursion 


Point Nepean Park 
(part of Mornington Peninsula NP) 
Sunday 15 February 2004 


Leaders: 

Peter & Kathie Strickland (Phone: 
5983 8098), Diana Primrose (Phone: 
5250 1811) 

Cost: 

Ferry fare (Queenscliff-Sorrento 
return) (buy your own): $16.00 
($14.00 Pensioner concession) 
Park entry & ‘Transporter’ vehicle: 
$8.00 Group entry (Pay Diana at 
Queenscliff prior to boarding the 
ferry). 

Please note: 

Please put your names on the list 
tonight, or notify Kathie & Peter or 
Diana before Friday February 13 if 
you intend coming (phone numbers 
above). Also, please let Diana know 
if, after putting your name down, you 
have to cancel—this is important as 
transport has to be arranged. 

We will not meet at Clairvaux this 
time, so if you wish to car pool to 
Queenscliff please contact one 
another yourselves. The meeting 
place will be as set out below. 

BYO lunch and drinks, and be 
prepared for all weathers—hat, 
sunscreen, wet/windy weather gear, 
walking shoes/boots 


This has to be a more structured 
excursion than most as we have to 
comply with park regulations, keep to 
tracks, ‘Transporter (little train) 
schedules, etc. The Park publicity 
states ‘Historic tunnels, flora and 
fauna, defence forts, ocean views, 
and picnic spots’'—it is no doubt more 
‘history’ than ‘natural history’, but an 
area that has been much in the news 
recently. Peter and Kathie will be 
able to give us an update on the 
latest state of play regarding the 
conservation versus development 
issues. Unfortunately the ‘little’ ferry 
no longer runs outside school 
holidays—so we have to take the big 
car ferry (as foot passengers). Kathie 
and Peter kindly will transport us in 
batches of 7-8 people from the car 
ferry to the park entrance/Visitor 
Centre—and return at the end of the 


= day! While the first batch of us is 


being taxied to the entrance, the 
remainder will start walking in that 
direction (our bags on Peters 
vehicle) to save time for the second 
trip. If there are more than 16 
members wishing to come we will 
arrange something—perhaps a taxi. 
Once at the Visitor Centre there is a 


15 minute video on the park which 
the early batch could view while 
waiting for the remainder. Another 
opportunity could be at the end of the 
day. Toilets are available here, a coin 
operated coffee machine, and 
drinking water—no other ‘food 
facilities’, so BYO which will have to 
be carried. We are all booked to 
leave on the 10.30 am Transporter. 
Toilets are available at the Visitor 
Centre, Walk Point 1, and Walk Point 
4 (Fort Nepean). (l will distribute 
information sheets so you will know 
what these ‘points’ mean!) 

In the park it will be rather hard to 
keep together as people have 
different physical capabilities. There 
are four ‘Walk Points’ where people 
can leave the Transporter and spend 
an hour, or less, and catch the next 
Transporter (they go half hourly), 
and move on to the next point—or 
walk all the way. Currently the 
Transporter only goes as far as Walk 
Point 3 (Pearce Barracks), due to 
road subsidence—this means a walk 
of about 500 metres to Point 4 (Fort 
Nepean), the end of the peninsula. It 
is recommended to leave at least one 
hour to see this area. 

We need to catch the 3.30pm 
Transporter back from the point area 
to the Visitor Centre, for Kathie and 
Peter to taxi us back (in two batches) 
to catch the 5.00pm ferry to 
Queenscliff. 

Timetable: 

(N.B. The 

8.40 am sharp: Meet at Queenscliff 
ferry terminal—outside, before 
entering the boarding area. 
Remember to leave time to find a car 
park! 

Pay Diana $8.00 per person and sign 
excursion attendance sheet. 

9.00 am: Ferry departs for Sorrento. 
9.40 am: Ferry arrives at Sorrento— 
meet Kathie and Peter, first group 
‘taxied’ to visitor centre, watch video 
while others are collected. Second 
group start walking until picked up. 
Group entry when others arrive. 
10.30 am: Catch Transporter to 
‘Walk point 1’ proceed through walks 
as per sheet (I will distribute), or 
modify as you wish. Transporters 
leave every half hour from 10.30 am. 
3.30 pm: (or earlier if you wish) 
Catch Transporter back to Visitor 
Centre. Watch video if missed earlier. 
Check out with Diana before you 
leave with Kathie and Peter—who will 
taxi us back to the ferry terminal (we 
don’t want to leave anyone behind)). 
5.00pm: Ferry departs. 

5.40pm: (approx.) Arrive in 
Queenscliff, and make own way 
home. 
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President’s Corner 
February 2004 


Wel, here we are again! 
Another year! A Happy New 
Year to all — even though a 
twelfth has disappeared 
already! 


A number of us have just 
returned from a wonderful week 


...Diana Primrose 


and support our ‘fund raiser’ — 
both of which are benefited by a 
break. Perhaps we just opt for a 
10-15 minute ‘stand up and 
move around’ break following 
the speaker, with no attempt at 
supper, except for the speaker? 
Please let the Committee have 
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are thrown open for election/re- 
election. For once, in a long 
while, we currently have a full 
quota of committee members 
(except for an Ex-officio 
President — which | will be after 
April! — an unelected position — 
a mere moving on!). If you have 
any potential committee 
members in your sights, or 
would like to see members of 
the current committee re- 
elected, it would be really nice if 
some of the general 


membership actuall 
approached the person they 


ca 
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have in mind and ask if they IN 
would accept nomination/re- A 
nomination. Then fill in the i 
appropriate nomination form i 
(which will be in the March a 


AN 


your thoughts. 


at Perisher/Kosciuszko, leaving 
wa remnant of Committee behind 
to deal with the business! Our 


| {ga 
adstat i would be really nice 
| One issue we plan to review at Ff. Of Ne if mag cpg Naturalist) andihands 
: : Uf some of t genera. post it to the Secretary before 7) 
the March Committee meeting i the third Wednesday in March in ;, 
membership actually 


is the format of our General time for our Committee Meeting. 
approached the person 


|, Meetings — do we continue It would be so nice to think our —_, 
' without a supper break and members actually appreciated “^ 


X attempt to finish by 9.30 — 9.45 they have in mind and us being on the Committee to 7N 
y pm? This seems a popular idea the extent that they would even /h 
a butweneed toconsiderthatioln) ask othey would accept” “ask ifwe are prepared to i 
, Speakers may wish to leave ø J continue!! Much better than the 
' after their presentations, and we nomination/re- 4 


outgoing committee just staring 
around the meeting table over 
blank sheets of paper — and 

then asking one another!! (If you“, 
forget who are your i 
Committee — look on the back 


page!) 


“ would miss the opportunity to 

\’ speak with them and see any 
publications they may have 

\, brought. They may also 

q appreciate a coffee. We need to 


„ encourage the use of our library 
\ 


nomination. ” 
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Another issue is the coming 
Committee elections at the April 
AGM. All Committee positions 
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Intertidal Training Day 
Delivered by the Marine Discovery Centre 
& Coast Action/Coastcare | 


Where: Marine Discovery Centre, Weeroona Parade, Queenscliff 

When: Saturday 14th February 2004 

RSVP to Dianne Moore by Wednesday 11 February — 5226 4669. Max. 30 participants. 

9:00am Meet at Marine Discovery Centre - morning tea and look around at the displays. 9:30 am 
Outline of the day, introductory presentations, including MDC, Reefwatch, Marine Parks and Sanctuaries 
and Coast Action/Coastcare 11:00 am 

Short break, change shoes, travel to Barwon Heads (car pool) 11:30 am 

Meet at the Bluff carpark for rocky shore investigation/transects etc 

(Tides: Sat 14 11:07 am 0.08m) 1:30 pm 

Participants to get their own lunch on the way to Queenscliff 

Meet back at Marine Discovery Centre by 2:30 pm. 2:30 — 3:15 pm 

Group 1 - Rockyshore database and looking at data collected at the Bluff. (MDC) 

Group 2 - Looking closer — lab session in the Esso Marine Education Lab.3:15 — 4:00 pm 

Group 1 - Looking closer — lab session in the Esso Marine Education Lab. 

Group 2 - Rockyshore database and looking at data collected at the Bluff. (MDC)4:00 pm — Finish 
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Out and About 
.. Valda Dedman 


Fify trout were taken in cans to 
Pollocksford, the journey being 
made in a buggy ... part of the 
issue of ova hatched in Sir Samuel 
Wilson of Ercildoune ponds for the 
local Fish Acclimatisation Society. 
Geelong Advertiser, 15 November 
1878 


The Society’s ponds and hatchery 
were in the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens, whose curator, John 
Raddenberry, had previously 
worked at Ercildoune, west of 
Ballarat. The Geelong and 
Western District Fish 
Acclimatisation Society was 
founded in 1874. ‘The ponds were 
situated a short distance South of 
the lodge which was near the 
Malop Street entrance to the 
grounds. An area measuring 66 
feet by 132 feet was enclosed by a 
picket fence seven feet high. About 
half of the enclosed area was 
occupied by the ponds and 
hatching boxes. A small oval pond 
fringed with water cress, in the 
centre of which a fountain of water 
was regulated, constituted the 

* aerating apparatus. From this the 

` water was conveyed through a 
wooden chute into the six hatching 
boxes, ranged along a trench three 
feet wide. Each of the boxes was 
15 inches deep, 15 inches wide, 
and 8 feet long. At the farther end 
a large pond was made of varying 
depth, with a miniature island in 
the centre. This was sheltered by 
evergreen trees and shrubs. Along 
the line of the boxes poplars were 
planted.’ In March 1876 the 
Society had tried in vain to raise 
salmon from ova imported from 
London; it had more success with 
trout ova from Tasmania and by 
1886 its operations had increased 
so much that they were transferred 
to Lovely Banks Reservoir. 


One of the central figures in the 
new Society was John Bracebridge 
Wilson, who was to become the 
first president of the Geelong Field 
Naturalists Club when it was 
formed in 1880. 
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The members of the local Fish 
Acclimatisation Society were well- 
intentioned but, by today’s 
environmental standards, 
misguided. Earlier, fish enthusiasts 
had even tried introducing Murray 
Cod to local streams. In April 1873 
a consignment of 300 young 
Murray Cod and perch were sent 
to Geelong by rail in a canvas tank. 
Their water had been changed at 
Castlemaine, but two thirds of the 
fish died during the journey. The 
remainder were released below the 
junction of the Barwon and the 
Moorabool, but were not seen 
again. 


Murray Cod do not naturally occur 
south of the Dividing Range. Once 
widespread and prolific, 
populations are now severely 
depleted because of changes 
caused by dams and irrigation to 
the water regime in their natural 
habitat of the Murray-Darling 
Basin. The cod spawn in spring 
when there is a rising river level 
associated with temperatures of 
16—21° C. Each fish can produce 
20 000 to 40 000 eggs which are 
probably deposited in hollow logs 
and hatch 6-3 days later when 
temperatures reach 20-25°C. 
Given the chance, they can grow 
into fish 1800 mm (6 feet) long and 
weighing 115 kg. 


Ancient fossil remains of Murray 
Cod, very similar to the modern 
fish, have been found in a 20 
million year old Lower Tertiary 
diatomite deposit near Cooma, and 
at Chalk Mountain near Bugaldi 
north of the Warrumbungles. 
Diatomite is composed of the 
minute glassy skeletons of 
microscopic plants and is allied to 
opal. Diatoms form hard shells 
from silica they secrete from the 
water of the lake or sea in which 
they live. When they die, the tiny 
shells settle to the bottom. 
Accumulated in their billions, they 
become a chalk-like white rock. 
Too small to be seen with the 
naked eye, diatoms are extremely 
diverse and beautiful. Marine 
species are generally round, with 
ornamentation radiating outwards, 
while freshwater diatoms tend to 
be canoe-shaped and bilaterally 
symmetrical. They store their food 
as oil, maybe contributing to 
petroleum reserves. Diatomite is 


February 2004 


very porous and has been mined 
for use in filters and insulation or 
as a filler in paint and paper. 


Introducing native fish outside their 
natural range may have serious 
implications for local native fish 
populations and a National Policy 
for the Translocation of Live 
Aquatic Organisms has recently 
been developed. Fish such as 
trout, however, are still bred and 
released for sport, mostly in lakes. 


Last October | was invited to 
Buckley Falls to help celebrate the 
10th anniversary of Corangamite- 
Geelong Waterwatch. 

Experts from the Arthur Rylah 
Institute demonstrated 
electrofishing techniques (which 
use a small electric current to 
temporarily stun the fish) to collect 
samples of the fish life of the 
Barwon. 


Seven of the 16 native species 
found in the Barwon system spend 
their whole life cycle in freshwater. 
These include Yarra and Pygmy 


_ Perch and River Blackfish and the 


Mountain Galaxias. Other species, 
however, migrate seawards to 
spawn. The Common and the 
Spotted Galaxias spawn in 
estuaries. We were shown a Short- 
finned Eel, which will swim all the 
way to the Coral Sea for spawning. 
After 2 or 3 years, its progeny, tiny 
glass eels, will come back to the 
Barwon, where they will spend 
most of their life in freshwater. At 
maturity, 10 or 20 years later, they 
will head seawards again. 
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Australian Grayling, also found in 
this stretch of the Barwon, migrate 
upstream to spawn in freshwater 
during late summer. The hatched 
larvae drift down to the estuary or 
sea and about six months later, the 
juvenile fish return to their 
freshwater habitats. They prefer a 
gravel bottom and moderate flows. 


Barriers such as breakwaters and 
culverts may impede the passage 
of migratory fish so in many places 
fishways have been constructed to 
help in passage upstream. They 
have to be carefully designed to 
operate in a wide range of river 
flow conditions and let fish of many 
sizes and species negotiate them 
and exit into a safe upstream pool. 
Several rock-ramp fishways have 
been built where there are man- 
made barriers on local streams, 
including the Barwon at 
Pollocksford. They have a low 
slope (20:1) with falls and 
transverse small pools where fish 
can rest if need be. Larger rocks 
placed throughout the ramp create 
areas of low flow and turbulence to 
allow fish to move upwards from 
pool to pool. 


Introduced species caught by the 
electrofishers included Tench, 
Redfin and the savage little 
Mosquitofish Gambusia, with its 
deep belly and upturned mouth. It 
gives birth to live young. It was 
introduced during World War II to 
control mosquitoes, but it has done 
more harm than good, because it 
competes with native fish for food 
and habitat. Introduced fish are 
generally not good news; Redfin 
Perch carry a pathogenic virus 
which is highly dangerous to four 
native species. Introduced Trout 
are believed to feed on tadpoles 
and greatly reduce their numbers. 


Keeping our rivers and streams 
and their associated wetlands 
healthy is a priority for healthy fish 
populations. Rubbish and toxic 
effluent contaminate the 
ecosystem. Runoff from roads and 
paved surfaces contains oils, 
grease and other hydrocarbons. 
The GFNC hopes to meet soon 
with City of Greater Geelong 
Council officers to look at 
stormwater runoff into Jerringot 
Wildlife Reserve. The Friends of 
Belmont Common have put in a 


successful proposal for a team of 
Conservation Volunteers to clean 
litter from one of the drains running 
across Belmont Common. It is 
believed threatened Australian 
Mudfish Galaxias cleaverii live in 
these small waterways that flow 
across the Common flood plain 
and into the Barwon (see Geelong 
Naturalist, vol. 35, no. 5, Sept 
1999). If they are still there, they 
need our special protection. 


1 Brownhill, W.R (1955) The 
History of Geelong and Corio Bay 
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Plant Group Report 
...Dick Southcombe 


A pleasant evening at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens on December 9 
ended our activities for 2003. 


We met Don Foreman who 
explained the census-type project he 
is working on at the Gardens and a 
little of other botanical projects he 
has been involved with in Australia, 
New Guinea and England. The 
evening concluded with a picnic tea 
when sweets which are probably 
best consumed annually were 
shared. 


We hope to hear more about Don’s 
botanical experiences and projects in 
the future and visit the Brisbane 
Ranges with him to study the habitats 
which he has found of special 
interest. 


Next meeting 10 February at GBG 
Plants observed flowering in 
Kosciusko National Park during our 
17-24 January club campout at 
Perisher Valley. Please bring 
reference books, photos, etc. Claire 
will bring digital images which we 
hope to project on the big screen. 


<> 


This Month 
...Joe Hubbard 


You really don’t know what's going 

to tum up on your doorstep, or down 
the coast, that flock of seagulls you're 
feeding. : 


Wherever you are, if you're out there, 
something will always tum up—to get 


you going. 


One thing for sure the Geelong 
Naturalist will tum up. 


2004 here we come! 


And just a reminder—the following 
observations were made in February 
2003. 


Opposite the boat ramp 
Balyang Sanctuary 

It was just where Polly had 
described ‘opposite the boat ramp, 
on a branch overhanging the 
water’. 


Mind you the nest was well 
concealed and we didn't find it until 
Val saw a Darter fly into the tree. 
From this direction came loud, 


-harsh calls and it took a moment 


or two to work out that these were 
emanating from the parents as 
they changed over nest duty. 


We had to change position to get a 
clearer view and what a delightful 
result! 


Several begging nestlings, long 
necks stretched upwards to the 
parent’s beak were caught in a 
movement of an avian ballet. The 
nestlings’ costumes, creamy white 
and smudged brown, just added to 
the effect. 


Something’s in the air 

Newtown 

There was a sense of foreboding in 
the air that only an approaching 
summer storm can bring. 


Outside to escape the humidity Val 
saw a large ‘thing’—beetle she 
thought—fly past. 


Looking around for more we saw a 
flock of Silver Gulls wheeling 
around in a tight circle. Binoculars 
showed that they were feeding on 
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insects flying up to them. | 
guessed they were feeding on ants 
in a nuptial swarm—larger than 
normal fertile females and males. 
A large queen could have been 
Val’s ‘thing’. 


A large dragonfly, at treetop level, 
seemed to join in the chase. 


Just as | was wondering if all these 
events were connected a few 
Swifts (Needletail) arrived 
overhead. 


Later in the evening a Mole Cricket 
flew onto the path. | cupped it in 
my hands and felt the pressure of 
its powerful forelegs against my 
skin. 


The night was full of their calls, 
resonating from their burrows. 


On parade 

Cheetham Salt Works, Moolap 
There they were as if on parade. 
Shoulder to shoulder, all facing the 
front and standing to attention was 
a line of Red-necked Stints. 
Towards the end of the line, to 
break up the symmetry, was a 
larger Curlew Sandpiper, hunched 
up, as if trying not to be noticed. 


In this area there were several 
thousand waders, all roosting, and 
quite approachable. 


And for something different, there 
were a few Fairy Terns. This just 
goes to show that wader counts 
are a bit more than figures and 
totals. 


It’s Superfly! 

Newtown 

From Sarah, “ve just found this 
funny looking fly. Will bring it 
over?’ 


It was certainly unusual and new to 
me—which isn’t surprising. A good 


excuse for not knowing is the 
number of species of insects in 
Australia—thought to be over 
100 000. 


These ‘new’ things are a timely 
reminder of how extraordinarily 
diverse is the world of insects—so 
wonderfully grotesque, bizarre, yet 
beautiful. 


And it seems that these intriguing 
characteristics are a result of their 
adapting to, and enduring in, a 
challenging environment. 


Spot the Spotless 

Jerringot 

We passed the wetland on the way 
out. ‘Water's low’ ‘Yes—that 
means exposed mudflats and 
interesting birds.’ 


So, on return, we decided to call in 
and check. With conditions like 
these you have a good chance to 
see a Spotless Crake to the right of 
the birdhide and close to the reeds. 


Difficult to see, but there certainly 
was one for us today. Blink, and 
they can disappear into the reeds 
to reappear (with a bit of luck!) 
several metres away. 


What’s black and white...? 
Campbelltown — 

We were looking forward to 
exploring the new (to us) birding 
area with the added incentive of 
finding a good one, so couldn't wait 
to get on the road to the cemetery. 


On arrival we noted that this was a 
somewhat degraded open remnant 
woodland, with the burying end 
down at the back of the block. 


No sooner through the gate ‘I’m 
not too proud to start with a 
Mistletoebird”. A lovely male, 
‘glossy blue-black and scarlet,’ 
perched high in a dead tree. 


As | turned away to move on, 
‘What’s that next to it?’ 
Extraordinary! There it was, the 
purpose of our visit, a male Black 
Honeyeater. It had flown in behind 
my back. Thank goodness for 
another pair of eyes. 


To get you going... 

Balyang Sanctuary 

Melways 451 F8 

See Darters, check the Red Gums 
for White-plumed Honeyeaters and 
Crested Shriketits. In season, 
dusk roosting of Cormorants and 
Cattle Egrets. Short walk (100m) 
up river to an interesting wetland 
and birdhide [Yollinko Wetland]. 


Ant swarms. Look out for an 
excited, unusual congregation of 
ants, look for the winged ones, 
males and females. It could be 
happening now in your garden! 
Don’t be concerned. After sending 
off the happy couples, the ants go 
back to being ants, unobtrusive 
and, in the main, useful. 


Salt Works, Moolap 

Melways 453-454 

Private. Viewing from roadside. 
Also wetlands either side of 
Windmill Road, and at Pt Henry, 
check Stingaree Bay. 


Insects. 

For an introduction—Australian 
Insects, a Natural History by Bert 
Brunet. Reed New Holland 


Jerringot 

Melways 452 A12 

More of those elusive birds! 
Baillon’s Crake, Buff-banded Rail, 
Black-fronted Dotterel. While 
you're waiting patiently you'll be 
entertained by the regulars. Listen 
for the strident alarm calls of the 
Masked Lapwings. They may 
have spotted a Swamp Harrier. 
Note that at 24/01/04 the water has 
not receded enough for many 
mudflats to appear. 


Campbelltown 
Vicroads 58 H5 


... Cheers! 
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Mammal Trapping 


Jinda Park, Bambra 
... Trevor Pescott 


GPS 38° 23'S, 143° 59' E 
NRE Permit No. 10002127 


J inda Park is a farm on the north 
side of the Bambra-Airey’s Inlet 
Road, 5 km east of Bambra. 


There are pine plantations south of 
the Bambra-Airey’s Inlet Road i.e. 
opposite the property (Eastern 
Otways plantations), and to the 
south-west (Paddy Swamp Road 
plantation). 


Uncleared bushland abuts the east 
side of Jinda Park. 


Within the property is some 
remnant bushland, particularly 
along the main watercourse, 
headwaters of Wormbete Creek. 


Vegetation along the watercourse, 
where the trapping was done, has 
a closed canopy of Southern Blue 
Gum and Narrow-leaf Peppermint, 
with an open mid-storey of 
Blackwood, Sweet Bursaria, Prickly 
Currant-bush and Dogwood. 


An open ground cover of Poa and 
other grasses exists on the upper 
slopes, and Rough Treefern, 
Common Bracken and some other 
ferns are along the floor of the 
gully. There is considerable bark 
and leaf litter from the blue gums 
on the ground. 


There is a largely disused cutting 
along the side of the gully, sloping 
from the farmland down to a 
secondary gully then rising to the 
boundary fence. From there the 
cutting runs down to and across the 
main gully. Some cattle access to 
the creek bed at and downstream 
of the crossing has opened up the 
floor of the gully at this point. 


On the opposite side of the gully is 
the Paddy Swamp Road plantation. 
18 traps were set along the cutting, 
11 in the main and secondary 
gullies. 

Weather: hot, then some rain and 
cooler weather; foggy on the 
second and third mornings. 


Dates: 17-20 December 2003 

29 Elliott traps on 3 nights, (i.e. 87 
trap-nights) checked morning and 
late afternoon. 

Bait: peanut butter, honey and 
oatmeal. 


Results: 

17.12.03 afternoon set traps. 
18.12.03 morning 1 Bush Rat 
Rattus fuscipes 

afternoon 1 White’s Skink Egernia 
whitii 

19.12.03 morning 4 Bush Rats 
afternoon nil 

20.12.03 morning 4 Bush Rats 
Total : 10 animals, 8.9% trap rate. 
The White’s Skink was in a trap in 
the grassy area along the cutting. 
All of the Bush Rats were in traps 
along the main gully close to the 
creek. 


Other mammals recorded: 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo: at least 12 
in the farmland. They shelter during 
the day in the bushland and come 
out to graze late in the afternoon 
and morning. 

Yellow-bellied Glider: a huge 
Southern Blue Gum growing on the 
edge of the farmland showed 
unmistakable feeding notches. On 
previous occasions gliders had 
been heard calling from the trees 
further down the valley. (R. Morrow 
pers.com.) 

Black Wallaby 

Short-beaked Echidna (diggings) 


Birds: 

Stubble Quail 

Swamp Harrier 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Peregrine Falcon 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 
Blue-winged Parrot 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
Eastern Yellow Robin 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Rufous Fantail 

Grey Fantail 

Australian Magpie 

Raven sp 

Welcome Swallow 
Richard’s Pipit 


Thanks to Jennifer and Richard 
Morrow, and Rose and Daryl 
Hoffmann for permission to access 
their property. Thanks also to 


Jennifer, Mia and Nicholas Morrow 
for their help in setting and 
checking the traps. 


February trapping program: 
Continuing with the Eastern 
Otways activities, the next trapping 
is planned for 

e Old Telegraph Road area 

e 18-21 February 


Meet at the Peters Hill Fire Lookout 
Tower on the Bambra-Airey's Inlet 
Road about 7 km from Bambra. 
Wednesday 18 February 4.00 pm 
to set traps 

Thursday 19, 8.00 am and 5.00 pm 
Friday 20, 8.00 am and 5.00 pm 
Saturday 21, 8.00 am to collect 
traps. 


@ 


The following quote was sent in by 
Polly Cutcliffe—it is a description of 
Jacques-Julien Houtou de 
Labillardiére after whom many plants 
were named e.g. Poa labillardieri. 


It is from Citizen Labillardiere: a 
naturalist’s life in revolution and 
exploration (1755-1834) by Edward 
Duyker, (June 2003), Melbourne 
University Press—and is a quote in 
Chapter 8, p. 109 from La Motte du 
Portail, fourteenth letter to Zélie, 24 
April 1792, copy in the possession of 
Patrick Huon de Kermadec, 
Versailles. 


You have read Robinson Crusoe; 
you have imagined him on an island 


with his grotestque outfit? Well, this 
comes close to that of my naturalist. 
A large canvas vest, furnished with 
pockets front and back, serves him 
as clothing; an immense portfolio in 
the guise of a shooting pouch rests 
over his loins; a mineralogist’s 
hammer hangs below, another string 
over the other shoulder suspends 
forceps padded with linen, which are 
destined to catch insects and 
butterflies; a pincushion covered with 
pins, long and fine, is attached to his 
buttonhole; a sabre or cutlass lies to 
his side. An umbrella-like broad- 
brimmed leather hat shades his 
head and protects his shoulders; 
leather gaiters ward his legs from all 
which can wound; and a gun usually 
serves to complete the equipment. 
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Cockatoo Dining 


...Dave King 
216/86 Church St. Grovedale, 3216 
kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


Fig. 1 Aenus eximius larva 
Scale bar 5 mm 


Introduction 

A session as a volunteer warden at the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, on the 18 January, 2004, presented the 
opportunity to observe a number of She Oak (Casuarina sp.) trees that had suffered damage to their smaller 
branches, some branches having been snapped off. Close inspection revealed that relatively large pieces of the 
branch had been excised, in some cases resulting in collapse of the branch. Each excision had revealed the tunnel 
of a wood-boring larva. The strength and hardness of the wood could only indicate that Yellow-tailed Black 
Cockatoos, Calyptorhynchus funereus, were responsible. A large flock was reported as having been seen a few 
days earlier flying over the Reserve. The subject larvae are identified as Aenus eximius, of the Hepialidae family of 
moths, (Common, 1970). 

The Cockatoos would have little difficulty in locating the larva, because of their habit of closing the access hole to 
their bored tunnel with a mass of frass and a number of small branchlets held together with silk. Each tunnel is 
constructed in the heartwood, with the access hole situated at one end. 

These wood boring larvae constitute a nutritious addition to the cockatoo diet, whilst at the same time maintaining 
an ecological control of the Hepialid moth population. A view of a larva revealed in its tunnel retreat is shown in the 
accompanying photo. 


Description 

The larva is of a typical caterpillar form; plump, well defined division into the head, thorax and abdomen of 10 
segments. A sclerotised head capsule is prognathous, having proportionally large mandibles, necessary for dealing 
with the hard heartwood. A well-defined sclerotised shield covers the prothorax that carries the first of the three 
pairs of thoracic legs, the other pairs situated on the mesothorax and metathorax respectively. 

Each thoracic leg consists of six segments, the terminal one being a simple claw. The abdomen consists of 10 
segments. Segments three to six each carry a pair of simple prolegs. Segment 10 has a pair of prolegs in the 
form of claspers. The prolegs are essentially outgrowths of the abdominal wall (Chapman, 1975); each terminates 
in a triple circle of crochets (minute hooked claws). Segment 10 claspers have a semicircular single row of 
crochets. 

Spiracles (L. spiraculum, air hole) or breathing apertures are present on the lateral face of the prothorax and on 
abdomen segments one to nine. The colour patterning over the larva is complex, the head capsule is dark brown, 
base colour of the body is cream, interlaced with black lines and dots. Superimposed upon this are a series of 
orange colour patches of variable size and shape. Issuing from each orange patch is a long white seta (bristle). 


References i 
Chapman, R. F. (1975) The Insects — Structure and Function, The English University Press, London. 


Common, I. F. B. (1970) The Insects of Australia, Melbourne Univ. Press. 
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What Campout? 


| doubt that | have read a campout 
report when there was no 
campout, so this may be a ‘first’. 


In January 2003 we were to have 
an alpine campout that the leader 
wisely cancelled due to the fires. 
My interest in the trip was that | 
had been asked to prepare some 
‘track notes’ on the area. 


We followed these up with a trip in 
April which was depressing, one 
on skis in July which was not much 
better and now one in January 
2004. 


One of the worst areas is the sub- 
alpine approaches to the Bogong 
High Plains. As you drive through 
beautiful forests of Mountain Ash 
you are tempted to think of 
regrowth such as the Snow Gums 
will have. Unfortunately, Mountain 
Ash does not have this capability 
so the blackened trunks which are 
all that is left is all we will have for 
some years. What we will have is 
the intrusion of unwanted species 
such as bracken because of the 
increased sunlight, and the loss of 
the Lyrebird calls as they move 
elsewhere. 


At Howman’s Gap we observed 
the camp site ringed by burned 
trees to within 20 m of the 
buildings in a couple of places. 


At the top, the various shades of 
green have been replaced by bare 
rocks resembling a Martian 
landscape. 


Watchbed Creek, the prime 
wildflower area, is still very badly 
damaged. Ten metre Snow Gums 
have at best 20 cm shoots from the 
bases of their trunks and many 
have not sprouted after a year. 


One area where we can normally 
guarantee to see 3—4 Flame 
Robins, half a dozen Brown ` 
Thornbills and a dozen Richards’ 
Pipits produced a solitary thornbill. 


..Alban Lloyd-Jones 


The treetops are burnt out 
completely so the thornbills and 
robins have no habitat and the 
hundreds of Alpine Orites Orites 
lancifolia colonies in which the 
pipits nest are no more. The Orites 
were sprouting in April but the 
tender shoots died under the snow. 
They are trying again now. 


The area was largely covered with 
Alpine Mint bush Prostanthera 
cuneata but the thousands of 
plants are now a few dozen and 
where they dominated either side 
of the track clover and sorrel are 
growing vigorously. 


Along the creek, even the 
Sphagnum Moss — or Bog Moss 
Sphagnum cristatum is dry and 
brown. Silky Daisies Celmisia 
sericophylla which grow so close to 
the little waterfalls that they are 
perpetually wet were burned off at 
ground level. A few have survived. 
Our greatest concern was that we 
may have lost the thousands of 
Sky Lilies Herpolirion novae- 
zelandiae which grow near the 
creek but there are still hundreds. 
It is the best year ever for Grass 
Trigger-plant Stylidium 
graminifolium with the vivid purple 
flowers contrasting with the black 
landscape. Perhaps they are 
enjoying the lack of competition 
from the Mint Bush. 


Last year you would have seen 
half a million Snow Daisies if you 
had followed the notes. 
Fortunately, they thrive in the open 
away from trees so they escaped 
the worst of the intense heat. 
There are still a couple of hundred 
thousand plants. 


One huge ray of sunshine was the 
discovery of Creeping Fan Flower 
Scaevola hookeri. These are not 
common but a small colony is 
thriving where we have not 
discovered them before. 


The Mud Pratia Lobelia [formerly 
Pratia] surrepens are very prolific 
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with all their mud areas benefiting 
from the above average snowfall 
and rainfall. They are just waiting 
for the tarns and billabongs to dry 
out a bit and they will be a picture. 
Some just cannot wait and are in 
flower under the water. 


The creek area has more water 
flow than usual this year which is 
good but will cause erosion in the 
steeper parts lower down. 


Some of these observations had to 
be made with field glasses 
because the middle creek area is 
too badly damaged to have 
walkers trampling the survivors. 


In case you wonder why my 
favourite, Mountain Gentian has 
not rated a mention—too early— 
and too late for the buttercups. 


Grass Trigger-plant 
Photo taken by Claire Greenwell at Mt Buffalo 
Campout 
January 2002 


[This year’s alpine campout report 
next month.] 
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Lakes Drainage Scheme Review 


Early in 2003 the Corangamite 
Catchment Management Authority 
(CCMA) engaged consultants GHD 
Pty Ltd to review the Lough Calvert 
and Woady Yalloak Drainage 
schemes which take saline water 
from Lakes Colac and 
Corangamite to the Barwon River. 
The objectives of the project are to 
review the operation and 
maintenance of the drainage 
schemes and develop a 
management plan that considers 
sustainable water levels, 
biodiversity, economics, and 
stakeholders' values and 
aspirations. 


... Trevor Pescott 


Meetings between CCMA and 
GHD and stakeholders (including 
GFNC) were held in March, April 
and May, and despite some delays 
it is now anticipated that a draft 
report will be released for a 4-week 
period of public comment early this 
year. 


The two schemes were put in 
place after wet years in 1951-52 
when water levels in the two lakes 
rose, inundating some farmland. 


The purpose was to lower levels so 
farmland could be reclaimed. While 
they did that, they created many 
problems because of the high salt 
levels the lakes contained. 


The Emerging of a Greengrocer Cicada 
Cyclochila australasiae 


The sudden burst of hot weather 
in Geelong in early December 
2003 seemed to promote a larger 
number (than average) of these 
insects to emerge. This was 
apparent from the widespread 
piercing sounds and numerous 
empty nymph cases. 


Examination of the trunks of a 
number of local street trees 
indicated nymph cases on most of 
the melaleuca trees planted about 
35 years ago. There were few 
cases to be found on the trunks of 
callistemons planted about 20 
years ago. 


The accompanying pictures were 
taken over about a two-hour period 
showing the emerging of a cicada 
on a melaleuca in my Highton 
street starting with a nymph 
observed motionless about 1.5 


...Roy Whiteside 


2 Aringa Ave.Highton 3216 


metres above the ground. It had 
crawled up the trunk after 
emerging from a hole in the 
ground. There were a number of 
other holes in the ground and a 
number of empty nymph cases on 
the tree trunk indicating that other 
nymphs had emerged on previous 
nights. 


Picture 1 The brown nymph, 
about thirty minutes after sunset, 
with a dark green area appearing 
as the outer case swells up and is 
about to split. 


Picture 2 The green head and 
thorax of the adult insect is starting 
to appear as the shell splits. 


Picture 3 Crumpled blue wings 
are appearing together with part of 
the abdomen. 


February 2004 


Much of the elevated salinity of the 
Barwon River has been blamed on 
the schemes, but there are also 
high levels of salt in the ground 
water as well. 


Issues considered by GHD 

included 

e impact on agricultural activities 

e environment effects, loss of 
habitat and biodiversity 

e loss of recreational and tourism 
opportunities 

e effects on the Barwon River, both 
environmentally and on water 
diverters, and river health 

e financial costs of maintenance 
and operation of schemes. 


Options under consideration 
include 

e continue status quo 

e close one or both schemes. 


<p 


Picture 4 The legs have been 
extracted from the case as the 
insect leans back hanging by the 
tip of the abdomen 


Picture 5 Some expansion of the 
wings is occurring. 


Picture 6 The adult insect is 
completely out of the shell with the 
wings nearly completely expanded. 
This expansion has occurred as a 
result of pulsating movements as 
the wings are pumped up with 
blood. 


Picture 7 shows the adult insect 
resting after climbing about a 
metre higher up the trunk. The 
resting phase is necessary to 
enable the wings to harden and to 
enable the cicada to fly. 


References 

Australian Geographic, No. 56 
Oct-Dec 1999 

Australian Wildlife Heritage, Vol. 3 
pp. 979-982 
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Half Day Excursion 
to Barwon River 
Aqueduct 


17 January 2004 
...Ray Baverstock 


A small group of members met at 
Breakwater for an inspection of 
Barwon Water’s Aqueduct and its 
surrounds. 


On the entrance track we saw 
Blackbirds, Red Wattlebirds and 
Spotted Turtle Doves. A pair of 
Fairy Martins were seen flying 
around the first supporting tower of 
the Aqueduct. Peter Williams, who 
had arranged for us to gain access 
to the site, told us of the history 
and function of the Aqueduct. 


The sewerage main started at 
North Geelong and the Aqueduct 
was built to carry the pipeline 
across the floodplain on to Goat 
Island and then on to the south 
bank of the Barwon River and 
eventually to the outfall at Black 
Rock near Breamlea. 


Built in 1914 of reinforced concrete 
the design of the Aqueduct 
resembled that of the Firth of Forth 
Bridge in Scotland and has always 
been considered to be a notable 
engineering feat. The Aqueduct is 
800 metres long and each 
cantilevered support is 
independent of the others. It also 
carried a pedestrian walkway just 
above the pipeline. 


The main was gravity fed with a fall , 


of one metre every two kilometres. 
The ovoid shape of the pipe made 
it easier for effluent to flow.when 
volumes were low. 


In 1968 another sewerage main 
was constructed and carried 
across the river on the Mcintyre 
Bridge which spans the Rowing 
Course. It also has pedestrian 
access and leads to Seaview Park, 
one of the areas cared for by the 
GFNC under the City of Greater 
Geelong's ‘Adopt a Park Scheme’. 


Both sewerage mains linked up at 
Reserve Road in Grovedale. 
Unfortunately the Aqueduct 


developed concrete cancer. This 
occurs when the reinforcing rods 
corrode, expand, and cause pieces 
of masonry to fall thus creating a 
hazard. l 


The Aqueduct was taken out of 
service in 1990. It has been 
replaced by an underground main 
which goes under the Barwon 
River to an easement on the 
southern side. Its capacity is three 
times that of the original main and 
is only a few metres to the east of 
the original. The fate of the 


Field Nats ready for anything! Aqueduct Excursion. 


Aqueduct is uncertain and it has 
been fenced off on both sides and 
booms placed across the river to 
prevent water craft coming into 
danger. 


From the slope, the surrounding 
area did not look too promising, 
the vegetation being dominated by 
introduced Phalaris Grass as well 
as native Tangled Lignum. 


However, when we moved down 
along the track, we came across 
larger patches of Sarcocornia 


..photo by Valda Dedman 


Plants of Note 


Calystegia sepium 
Cotula australis 
*Cotula coronopifolia 


Distichlis distichophylla 


Mimulus repens 
Muehlenbeckia florulenta 
Poa labilliardierei 
Sarcocornia blackiana 
Sarcocornia quinqueflora 
Selliera radicans 
Triglochin procera 
Triglochin striata 

Typha domingensis 
*Rubus fruiticosa 

Acacia melanoxylon 
*Salix fragilis 


.„ Valda Dedman | - 


Great Bindweed 
Common Cotula 
Water Buttons 
Australian Salt Grass 
Creeping Monkey-flower 
Tangled Lignum 
Common Tussock-grass 
Blackhead Glasswort 
Beaded Glasswort 
Swampweed 

Water Ribbons 

Streaked Arrowgrass 
Cumbungi 
Blackberry 
Blackwood 
Crack Willow 


near gate 
on Goat Island 
on Goat Island 
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blackiana, a favourite food of the 
Orange-bellied Parrots. A number 
of other native plants were also 
discovered. 


Birds seen included Superb 
Fairywrens, Skylarks and when we 
reached the river bank, a trio of 
Whiskered Terns was seen 
patrolling up and down the river, as 
well as a Swamp Harrier and a 
lone Pelican. 


Tree Martins were seen across the 
water on Goat Island. A little 
Grassbird was heard—but 
strangely no Reed Warblers were 
observed—perhaps because the 
reed beds were not dense enough. 


Whilst Valda was busy taking 
photographs of some of the low 
growing native plants, we 
wandered through the Lignum 
looking for more birds and plants. 


As we made our way back to our 
cars most of us agreed that this 


area with its hidden gems required — 


further investigation. 


| would like to thank Peter for his 
talk and help in gaining access and 
Valda for compiling the plant list. 


Bird List 

Grey Teal 

Australian Pelican 
Swamp Harrier 

Dusky Moorhen 
Whiskered Tern 

Spotted Turtle Dove 
Superb Fairy-wren 

Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 
Australian Magpie 
Skylark 

Red-browed Finch 
Welcome Swallow 

Tree Martin 

Fairy Martin 

Little Grassbird 
Golden-headed Cisticola 
Silvereye 

Common Blackbird 


Invertebrate 


Ribbed Case Moth cocoons on 
Lignum branches. 


Dp 


KNOW YOUR JERRINGOT PLANTS 


Nodding Saltbush Einadia nutans subsp. 
nutans 


It’s a survivor. Though it looks frail 
and delicate, it’s actually very 
tough. Sometimes it’s the only 
native plant remaining ina 
wasteland of weeds. It grows in the 
shade, around tree trunks and will 
climb up piles of rubbish or fence 
wires. It’s overlooked time and 
again. 


Einadia nutans is one of the 
chenopods, the Chenopodiaceae, 
that thrive in the dry outback and 
saline soils that acquired their 
name because their leaves were 
said to resemble goosefeet (and 
many do). But Einadia’s leaves are 
hastate, that is, shaped like a 
halberd, mediaeval combination 
spear and battleaxe. The apex is 
pointed like a spear and it flares 
out abruptly near the base. The 
name Ejnadia comes from two 
Greek words, meaning ‘one male’, 
because the flowers may only have 
a single stamen, or, at most, two. 
The flowers are greenish and 
insignificant, in terminal panicles 
about 10 mm long that arise from 
the leaf axils. Flowering is 
generally from September to 
January. 


Nutans means ‘nodding’, which the 
plant would do if it stood upright. It 
prefers to scramble and can form 
an attractive groundcover, which is 
drought-resistant and is said to be 
fire retardant also. 


The leaves are opposite, mid 
green to grey-green and up to 30 


... Valda Dedman 


mm long, borne on long stems 
along fine soft sprawling branches 
which often arise from the leaf 
axils. The new leaves may be 
covered with fine bladder-shaped 
hairs, which give the plant a silvery 
sheen. The hairs, which you will 
need a microscope to see, are first 
filled with sap but later collapse. 


The fruit is a red or orange 
succulent berry, edible but tiny, 
with shiny black seeds that are 
radially grooved. The perianth 
stands out from the fruit like a 
pointy red ruff. 


It is best grown from cuttings, but 
in the wild | have found rooted 
seedlings growing alone, 
presumably from seed. It occurs 
throughout Victoria in a wide 
variety of habitats, often in dry, 
rocky sites. It is absent from 
Western Australia. Around 
Geelong we discovered it under 
trees at Bannockburn cemetery. It 
is a plant of the basalt plains and 
also occurs in the You Yangs and 
the Brisbane Ranges. It grows on 
Belmont Common, on disturbed 
ground and among the litter under 
melaleucas where practically 
nothing else exists except its 
introduced weed cousin Fat Hen 
Chenopodium album. It has been 
found under the GFNC plantings 
along the perimeter of the golf 
driving range, where it has 
established itself without our help. 
It is a marvellous weed 
suppressant. If COGG goes ahead 
with more perimeter tree plantings, 
we hope to plant more Nodding 
Saltbush as groundcover. 


Keep your eyes open for this 
sprawling plant with the halberd- 
shaped leaves and red or orange 
berries. 


@ 
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December 
General Meeting 
Members’ Night & 
Christmas Break-up 
Report 


Unfortunately Mark Trengove, who 
is well known for his knowledge of 
local flora and a member of the 
Corangamite Catchment 
Management Authority Board, was 
unable to address the meeting due 
to a family bereavement. 


At very short notice Lorraine 
Phelan and Dick Southcombe filled 
in as follows... 


Revegetation with 


Rhizobia 
„Lorraine Phelan 


You will have heard that the 
treatment of the seeds of many 
Australian plants with smokewater 
or smoke increases the success 
rate of propagation. Now there is 
news that the CSIRO has been 
researching another tool. 


Soil organisms such as native 
rhizobia decline massively when 
the land is cleared of vegetation 
and paddocks cultivated or grazed 
for long periods. Many Australian 
plant species have a symbiotic 
relationship with rhizobia bacteria 
and use them to fix nitrogen to the 
roots. When plants are put into 
barren ground in plantations, wind 
breaks and regeneration projects 
success is limited because of the 
absence of rhizobia. 


Scientists have been researching 
the possibility of reintroducing 
rhizobia to enhance success when 
regenerating degraded landscapes. 
Several years ago they treated 
acacia seeds before direct-seeding 
them in trials and had some 
success but in the Bendigo area for 
the last two years they have trialled 
rhizobial pellets. These are 
efficiently applied with the seeds. 
The results have been very 
promising, with rapid early growth 
aiding in the competition with 
weeds and the deeper roots a 


positive with the threat of drought. 
Only local acacia species are used, 
and rhizobial pellets are applied at 
a rate of one kilogram per kilometre 
of windbreak. As each kilogram of 
pellets costs about $10.00 it is cost 
effective, and doubly so because 
the increased survival rates means 
that fewer seeds need to be put in 
the ground. It has been particularly 
interesting that this success has 
come in a period of drought, so it 
will be interesting to see the results 
of trials done in a ‘normal’ year. 


At present the trials have been with 
acacia species but it expected that 
there will be long term benefits for 
other species and organisms, and 
this can only be good news for the 
Australian environment. 


VFENCA is now 


SEANA 
...Dick Southcombe 
The Victorian Field Naturalists 


- Club Association has had a name 


change and been incorporated—it 
is now the South East Australia 
Naturalists Association Inc. This 
change enables non-Victorian 
member clubs of the Association, 
such as Mt Gambier and Southern 
Riverina (Deniliquin), to experience 
the same status as Victorian clubs 
and hopefully eliminates confusion 
caused by the similarity of the 
previous name with the Field 
Naturalist’s Club of Victoria. 


SEANA (formerly 
VFNCA) Campout at 


Kangaroobie, Princetown 


March 5-8, 2004 


Naturalists Club 


Kangaroobie is 2 km east of 
Princetown on the old ocean road 


(gravel section), and offers bunk style 


accommodation with full catering 
offered to those staying onsite, and 
evening meals to others staying at 


optional alternative accommodation— 


a list of which is also available. 


Hosted by Timboon Field 


Phone enquiries: 
Helen Langley 5595 4200 


BPN What is it? 
...Dick Southcombe 


The Bush Practice Network has 
been established to facilitate 
communication and cooperation 
between environmental 
organisations involved in achieving 
practical conservation outcomes at 
a state-wide level. The groups 
involved in this network are all 
directly involved with biodiversity- 
related services both in terms of 
on-ground activities as well as 
advocacy and education and are 
prepared to collaborate on projects 
to achieve greater biodiversity 
conservation outcomes. 


Groups such as—Environment 
Victoria, Threatened Species 
Network, Birds Australia, Trust for 
Nature, Conservation Volunteers, 
Bird Observers Club, Land for 
Wildlife, Environment Defenders 
Office, Friends Network, Victorian 
National Parks Association, South 
East Australia Naturalists 
Association are members of the 
Network. 


Nearly all of these groups are 
Melbourne based, however as we 
all know, their interest in and care 
for the Victorian natural 
environment is no different that of 
we who live in Geelong and other 
country areas. The amount of time 
and expertise provided by 
committed volunteers and staff of 
these groups is huge and when 
combined has a significant effect 
on the biodiversity which naturalists 
appreciate. Naturalists have much 
to give and much to gain by 
participating in Bush Practice 
Network. An education project 
under discussion at present is a 
Nature Calendar which will inform 
households, schools, etc. of the 
interdependent relationships which 
occur in nature. This is a big task 
but one in which naturalists can 
play an important role by providing 
information, photos, sketches, etc. 
It is a project which is likely to 
appeal to philanthropists and one in 
which many Bush Practice Network 
groups could participate. 


<p 
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Mid-week Bird 
Group Excursions 


December 18, 2003 
Inverleigh 
.. Sheila Silver 


lt was drizzly and cool and very 
close to Christmas so only four of 
us and a keen visitor set off for 
Inverleigh on 18.12.03. 


The weather improved and the rain 
didn't really trouble us—and we 
had a very pleasant walk along the 
bank of the Leigh to its junction 
with the Barwon. At the start we 
saw some exotic pines which 
some cockies were enjoying and 
were watched from across the 
river by a large wallaby. We also 
tasted some nearly ripe cherry 
plums. We had morning tea in a 
lovely shelter with magnificent Red 
Gum table and benches. We then 
drove a little further down the river 
but only saw two more species 
and it was starting to rain so we 
went home. 


Thank you again Kay, for 
introducing us to an interesting 
spot. 


Bird List—44 species 
Pacific Black Duck with 3 chicks 
Chestnut Teal 

Great Cormorant 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Whistling Kite 

Dusky Moorhen 

Eurasian Coot 

Rock Dove 

Galah 

Long-billed Corella 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Little Lorikeet 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet 
Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 
Laughing Kookaburra 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Spotted Pardalote 
Striated Pardalote 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Red Wattlebird 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Magpie-lark 

Grey Fantail 


Willie Wagtail 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Dusky Woodswallow 
Australian Magpie 

Little Raven 

Skylark 

House Sparrow 
Red-browed Finch 
European Greenfinch 
European Goldfinch 
Welcome Swallow 
Clamorous Reed-warbler 
Little Grassbird 

Silvereye 

Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 
Common Myna 


<p> 


January 15, 2004 
Bald Hills 
...Polly Cutcliffe 


Leader: Kay Campbell. 

Eight members attended. 

We stopped at Coogoorah Park on 
the way along Coalmine Road and 
did a short walk as far as the first 
footbridge. We had very good 
views of Blue-winged Parrots here 
(3 perched on a small dead tree). 
Also observed were Grey 
Goshawk (White Morph), Dusky 
Woodswallow, Eastern Yellow 
Robin, Rufous Whistler and Grey 
Fantail. 


We spent the rest of the morning 
at Red Gum and Peregrine Tracks 
in the Bald Hills area. At Red Gum 
we observed two Yellow-tailed 
Black-Cockatoos coming down to 
drink in turn at a pothole in the 
track. A Rufous Bristlebird was 
heard calling arid three Olive- 
backed Orioles (one immature) 
worked their way through the trees 
above as we were having morning 
tea. 


A Chestnut-rumped Heathwren 
was heard calling at Peregrine 
Track but, although zealously 
followed, was not sighted. Some 
other birds in this area included 
Red-browed Finch, Crimson 
Rosella, White-eared Honeyeater 
and Common Bronzewing. 


Many thanks to Kay for again 
leading the group to one of her 
favourite spots. 


Bird List: 34 species 
Australian White Ibis 

Grey (White) Goshawk 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Common Bronzewing 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 
Blue-winged Parrot 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Southern Emu-wren 
Spotted Pardalote 

Rufous Bristlebird 
White-browed Scrub-wren 
Chestnut-rumped Heathwren 
Brown Thornbill 
White-eared Honeyeater 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Golden Whistler 

Rufous Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Grey Fantail 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Olive-backed Oriole 

Dusky Woodswallow 

Pied Currawong 

Little Raven 

Red-browed Finch 
Welcome Swallow 

Tree Martin 


Silvereye 
<p 


Next Mid-week Bird 


Group Excursion 
Thursday, 19 February 
Lake Lorne and McLeod's 
Waterhole, Drysdale 


Leader: Peter Bright 
Peter will be covering these two 
wetlands, on either side of 
Portarlington Road. Lake Lorne has 
been notable over the past two 
years for the number of Freckled 
Ducks frequenting it. (Will they still 
be there?) 

Meet: 8.30 am at the Jerringot Bird- 
hide, Belmont Common 

OR 9.00 am at the old Drysdale 
Railway Station carpark, 
Portarlington Road. 

Finish: about 12.30 pm 

Enquiries: 

Polly Cutcliffe 5244 0182 


March 18—You Yangs with 
Margaret Cameron! 
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Bird Group Report 
20 January, 2004 


Trevor Pescott and Margaret 
Cameron were our speakers on 
where in the Geelong region to find 
Olive Whistlers, Pachycephala 
olivacea, and Forest Ravens, 
Corvus tasmanicus. 


Trevor divided his talk into four 
sections; when to find them, where 
to find them, how to find them and 
how to identify them. 


Olive Whistlers are present in their 
range all year round. There is a 
minor amount of seasonal 
altitudinal movement but this is of 
no real consequence. They are 
birds of tall wet forest and 
rainforest. In the Geelong region 
their stronghold is the Otway 
Ranges. Geelong Bird Reports 
typically include a few records from 
the Otways and Carlisle Heath 
where they can be found in gullies. 
In the Otways they can often be 
seen in picnic areas. They typically 
perch and call from surrounding 
trees and can be tracked down 
with the expenditure of a little time 
and patience. A very good place to 
see them is at the bird feeding 
table at the teahouse in Lavers Hill! 


Mid-week Bird 


Group Excursion 
Dates for 2004 


(Unless otherwise indicated, they 
are on the third Thursday of each 
month.) 


February 19 
March 18 
April 15 (in school holidays) 
May 20 
June 17 
July 15 
August 19 
September 23 (4th Thursday, 
also in school holidays) 
October 21 
November 18 
December 16 


... John Bottomley 


The best way to track down an 
Olive Whistler is to listen for its 
calls. Most field guides include a 
description of these although how 
useful these are is open to debate. 
The consensus of those present is 
that their calls are ‘obviously those 
of a whistler’ but not those of 
Rufous or Golden Whistlers. 
Trevor played tapes of their calls 
but as these had been recorded in 
Northern New South Wales they 
were only indicative of how they 
sound locally. Calls include a high 
pitched whistle and a whip crack. 


Trevor showed slides of local birds 
that illustrate their field marks. 
They are a large Whistler with a 
dark grey head and olive-brown 
upperparts. They have a white 
throat with buff-brown underparts 
and grey wash on the breast. 


Margaret indicated that Forest 
Ravens are also resident year 
round but are easier to see outside 
their breeding period which is from 
August to the end of November. ~ 
Forest Ravens, as their name 
suggests, are birds of the forest. 
As they are superficially similar to 
other corvids the best place to 
identify one for the first time is in 
Tasmania where they are the only 
crow or raven! Locally the best 
strategy is to look where there are 
likely to be no other ravens. This 
suggests looking in the Otway 
Ranges to the west of Aireys Inlet 
and South of Colac. Loves Creek, 
Beech Forest, Beauchamp Falls 
and Dandos campground are very 
good locations. They are the only 
ravens that nest in true forest. 


The best way to locate them is 
through their calls. They have 
several calls. Some of these are 
similar to those of Australian 
Ravens but one call, a very low 
throaty growl, is unmistakable and 
diagnostic. Margaret played tapes 
of their calls. 


Visually Forest Ravens are best 
identified by their massive bills and 


short tails. Their hackles also differ 
from those of Australian Ravens as 
they simply stick out a little and do 
not hang down. Margaret showed 
diagrams of the side and bottom 
profiles of the bills of Forest, 
Australian and Little Ravens which 
illustrated the depth and size of the 
Forest Raven's bill. She also 
showed slides taken by Trevor that 
illustrated all the field marks. 


In summary the best way to see a 
Forest Raven is to go into the 
Otways, listen for the low growl call 
and then identify the heavy bill. 


The talks were received with 
interest from those in attendance 
who showed their appreciation with 
a generous round of applause. 


Sub-Alpine Flora of the Baw Baw. 
Plateau, Victoria 


Text by Kathie Strickland and 
drawings by Peter Strickland. 


While at the Kosciusko campout 
last month, several members 
enquired from Kathie and Peter 
about purchasing this book. They 
will have it-with them for sale at the 
Club Excursion to Point Nepean 
on February 15. 


Members can purchase it at $5.00 
per copy. 
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Geelong Bird Report 2002 


Ray Baverstock 
Hon. Treasurer 


The latest report is now available but in a new A4 format, which with its larger type is more readable. 


|The 110 pages cover not only the main report but also a comprehensive report on Lake Victoria by Marilyn 
Hewish. ‘Who sees our birds’ features two major contributors, John Newman and Bryant Attwood. 


The larger size of the report means that there has been a dramatic increase in printing costs and we have 
been obliged to increase the price to $10.00 which is still good value. Postage and handling costs will be 
$2.50 where applicable ($5.00 overseas). 


On behalf of the €ommittee, | would like to thank the Editors, Marilyn Hewish and Margaret Cameron, and 
the large number of observers who have made the reports possible over a number of years. 


Bird Observations for January 2004 
.. John Bottomley 

The most exciting news is of a Franklins Gull seen by Rob Ganly and others at Anglesea. This species breeds in 
southern Canada and the northern United States and winters in the Caribbean and coastal South America. It is one of 
only a few records for Australia. Other unusual records are for White-throated Nightjars, not reported for several years, 
and for two vagrant species, Dollarbirds and a Brush Cuckoo. | have had to select a few observations from the very 
large number reported this month and have included many that illustrate just how important our wetlands and coastal 
areas are at this time of the year. As the records show they are heavily used by waterfowl, grebes, herons, spoonbills, 
and waders. The complete records include many breeding records. | have included a few here including those for 
Varied Sitellas, Trillers and Diamond Firetails. We also had breeding records for several cuckoos and various other 
birds. We have received our first records of the year for Richard’s Pipit. Please keep these coming in so we can get an 
accurate idea of their status in the Geelong region. 


Observers were: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry Lingham; BLy, Beverly Lyons; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; GMc, 
Gordon McCarthy; JB, John Bottomley; JCa, Jocelyn Calvert; JN, John Newman; JY, Judy Tucker; KC, Kay Campbell; MHe, Marilyn 
Hewish; PC, Polly Cutcliffe; PW, Peter Winter; RGa, Rob Ganly; RMc, Rob Mckenzie; RP, Bob Preston; TFI, Tom Fletcher; VWD, 
Valda Dedman. 


Species Number Date Comments Observer 
Magpie Goose 10 16/12/03 Reedy Lake near Moolap Station Road. RMc 
Musk Duck 31 5/01/04 Lake Modewarre. RMc 
Freckled Duck 75+ 19/12/03 Lake Lorne. Several males with red flush at base of RMc 
182 14/01/04 Ee e at dusk. RMc 
Cape Barren Goose 6 12/01/04 Lara. To north of township towards the You Yangs. BL 
Australian Shelduck 1500+ 5/01/04 Se lhe Flew in as two flocks from the RMc 
250+ 12/01/04 ee mai of township towards the You Yangs. BL 
6 14/01/04 Lake Lorne at dusk. RMc 
Australian Wood Duck 34 18/01/04 Barrabool Hills. In a stubble paddock. BAt 
Chestnut Teal 13 10/11/03 Moriac. An adult with twelve ducklings on a farm dam. PW 
Pink-eared Duck 2 19/12/03 Lake Lorne. RMc 
Hoary-headed Grebe 3 18/01/04 Gnarwarre. On a dam. - BAt 
Great Crested Grebe 15 5/01/04 Lake Modewarre. RMc 
50 11/01/04 Lake Bullen Merri. A large number. VWD 
Darter 2 12/01/04 Leopold, Gateway Sanctuary. One adult and one RMc 


immature. Both females. 
8+ 19/01/04 Barwon River near Shannon Avenue bridge. Four pairs KC, PC, 
with nests. JT ' 


Continued next page... 
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Species (cont.) 
Little Egret 
White-necked Heron 


Great Egret 
Intermediate Egret 


Yellow-billed Spoonbill 
Australian Spotted Crake 
Common Greenshank 
Common Sandpiper 
Ruddy Turnstone 


Red Knot 
Red-necked Stint 
Sooty Oystercatcher 
Banded Stilt 

Grey Plover 
Black-fronted Dotterel 


Hooded Plover 
Red-kneed Dotterel 
Masked Lapwing 


Franklin’s Gull 
Common Tern 


Little Tern 
Whiskered Tern 


White-winged Black Tern 
Brush Cuckoo 
White-throated Nightjar 


White-throated Needletail 
Dollarbird 


Varied Sitella 
Restless Flycatcher 


White-winged Triller 


Richard's Pipit 


Diamond Firetail 


Number 


55+ 


6+ 
1 
Several 


Date 
11/01/04 
23/11/03 
24/11/03 

9/12/03 
16/12/03 
6/12/03 


29/11/03 
5/01/04 
28/11/03 
28/11/03 
11/01/04 


11/01/04 
12/12/04 
13/01/04 
11/01/04 
28/11/03 
17/12/03 


9/01/04 


18/01/04 
11/01/04 
14/01/04 
30/11/03 
17/01/04 


19/01/04 
31/12/03 


21/12/03 
28/11/03 
5/01/04 
5/01/04 
15/12/03 
3/01/04 


5/01/04 
29/11/03 
16/12/03 

9/01/04 


30/11/03 


28/11/03 
4/12/03 
6/12/03 


7/12/03 
11/12/03 


16/01/04 
18/12/03 


3/01/04 
3/01/04 
7/12/03 


Comments 

Indented Head. Flying south over the bay. 
Gnarwarre. Also two on 29/11/03 and 6/12/03. 
Waurn Ponds. 

Ceres. 

Reedy Lake. 

Reedy Lake north. Also seven at Moolap Station Road 
on 16/12/04. 

Gnarwarre. On a dam. 

Hospital Swamp. A downy young. 

Lake Connewarre delta. 

Barwon Heads at the Sheepwash. 


Indented Head. On weed-covered beach at Wrathall 
Reserve. 
Lake Victoria. 


Freshwater Lake. 

Edwards Point. 

Lake Victoria. 60% had either no band or a pale band. 
Lake Connewarre delta. 


Gnarwarre. One sitting on nest on roadside. Nest 
abandoned after extremely hot day. 

You Yangs, Barros Dam. Low water level with much 
exposed mud. 

Gnarwarre. On edge of dam. 


Lake Victoria. 
Lake Lorne at dusk. 
Gnarwarre. Around a dam. 


Belmont. Appears to be nesting on the flat roof of a 
house. 
Anglesea. Near road bridge. 


Kirk Point near Point Wilson. Perched on rocks at low 
tide. 
Sand Island. A nesting pair. 


Lake Connewarre delta. 

Hospital Swamp. 

Hospital Swamp. 

You Yangs. Gum Flat. 

Brisbane Ranges. Four in northern area and six in 
southern area. 

Wurdale Bush. 

Little River. North of township towards the You Yangs. 
Zillah Crawcour Park. Present 17/12/03. 

You Yangs. A flock of at least 4 birds including one or 
more young. 

Gnarwarre. One or two birds seen regularly until 
14/12/03. 

Birregura Golf Course. Calling males. 

You Yangs - Three or more males and two females. 


Gnarwarre. A male in breeding plumage. Female arrived 


11/12/03. Two fledglings left the nest on 15/01/04. 
Wooloomanata. At least two nests. 

Bannockburn Bush. Two males and one female in 
Stephens Rd. block. 

Birregura Golf Course. Silent male. 

Gnarwarre. Six on 27/12/03, four on 11/01/04 and nine 
on 18/01/04. 

Point Henry. 

Point Addis. 

Wooloomanata. Recent fledglings being fed. 


Observer 
RMc 

BAt 

BAt 

BAt 

RMc 

RMc 


BAt 
JN 
RMc 
RMc 
RMc 


JN 
MHe 
JB, JCa 
JN 
RMc 
BAt 


RMc 


BAt 
JN 
RMc 
BAt 
RP 


RGa 
TFI, GMc 


JN 

RMc 

JN 

JN 

TFI 

MHe, DHe 


RMc 
BLy 

RGa 
RMc 


BAt 


CMo 
RMc 
BAt 


CMo 
RMc 


CMo 
BAt 
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GFNC COMMITTEE 2003—2004 


President Diana Primrose 5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 
Vice-President John Bottomley 5284 1554 johnbo@swift.net.au 
Secretary Alison Watson 5266 1087 aandpwatson@iprimus.com.au 
Treasurer Ray Baverstock 5243 7025 
Minute Secretary Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
Committee Member Dick Southcombe ` 5243 3916 

© z Graeme Tribe 5255 2302 

ig k Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 

$ 4 Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 

a 5 Geoff Jones 5248 2896 piobaire24@pacific.net.au 

a 5 Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 


5 Rosalind Smallwood 5256 2660 bigred@pipeline.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Biodiversity Group Geoff Jones 5248 2896 
Bird Group John Bottomley 5284 1554 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Heather Cameron 5229 3552 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Jan Venters 5222 2830 
- Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Seaview Park Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Geoff Jones 5248 2896 


Coming Events 


FEBRUARY 2004 MARCH 2004 
General Meeting: Dr Tim O'Hara — Marine Biodiversity’ General Meeting: Carol Hall — ‘Antarctica” 
Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 7 ‘Clean up Australia Day’ at Jerringot 
Excursion: Pt Nepean National Park Leaders: Claire & Dennis Greenwell 
Leaders: Peter & Kathie Strickland,& Diana panes Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
Bird Group: Marilyn Hewish — ‘Freshwater Lake’ VFENCA (now SEANA) Campout — Princetown 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion — Lake Lorne and Bird Group: Valda Dedman — ‘Gang Gangs’ 
McLeod's Waterhole, Drysdale ; 1 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion — You Yangs 
Biodiversity Group: Workshop Meeting Leader: Margaret Cameron 
í Excursion: Barwon Estuary 
Leaders: Graeme Tribe & Bill Davies 
Biodiversity Group: Workshop Meeting 
Mammal Group 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 24 February, 2004. 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
= Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) to 
4 White Street, Belmont, 3216 —OR—e-mail: cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
For further details phone Claire Greenwell: 5243 7047 (or mobile 0408 108 992) 


The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 


Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its 
Territories, Royal Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1&2, 
MUP, Melbourne. 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, 
South Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. & Walsh, N.G. (eds) (2003) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic 
Gardens of Victoria, Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatswood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and ante. 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 

The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


| Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: | 
The Meeting Rooms at Clairvaux Catholic 
School, Reynolds Road, Belmont. 


| Use the driveway between the big hall and 
the playing field. 
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